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The financial crunch hit the University of Minnesota 
after the 1971 legislative session , which appropriated for the 
1971-72, and 1972-73 fiscal years a^d beg^n 'an attempt at a new kind 
of budget planning prbfcess. It was a unique process in the 
institutional review of programs, and in the -setting of :priorities for 
future growth and direction. There was an extensive commanication and 
consultation flow up and down the hierarchical ladder with input from 
the president, vice presidents* groups, as well as tjjie provosts, 
deans*, senate committees. Office of Budget and Planning and 
Information Services, the Expanded Consultative Committee, the, 
Regents' Committees on Educational Policy arid Budget, Audit and 
Legislative Relationships, and tlie students. The time consuming and 
exhaustive process included a number of public meetings and' working 
sessions in an attempt to dispel the suspicion that the /process was a 
sham used to Ijegitimize decisions already made. Although many 
/ questioned the value of fhis institutional self-evaluation, the 
/ concensus is that the evaluation process will yield proposals^ for 
more efficient and effective ,use of faculty and student time. 
(Author/JMF) 
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The following paper iua$ delivered by Dr. Moos on 
July 11 during the NACUBO 1972 Annual. Meeting 
at The Denver Hilton in Denver. Following it are 
excerpts from remarks of the panelists responding to 
Dr.iMoos* presentation: President Vivian W. Hender- 
sonl Clark College; Donald E. Garretson, 3M Corpo- 
ration; and Joseph Spshnik/Kirkpatrick, Pettis, Smith, - 
Polian, Inc. 



Last summer, after the University of Minne- 
sota had begun what was to be a bng .and arduous 
atiempt at a new kind of budget planning process, the 
Lawrence, Kansiis, Daily J our fud- World published a 
favorable editorial about our efforts. Tlie concluding 
statement of that editorial sums lij^ I think, the gen- 
t'ral situation in which we in higher education find 
ourselves relative to r(,'source management allocation: 
X frank, honest, and siiuere appraisal of priorities in 
defining sdiool budgets would help to regain the con- 
y (itlenc e that is sorely, needed if higher educ ation is to be- 
^ come more meaningful in American life. 

I will not belabor what is evident to us all. The 
affluent fifties and Sixties are behind us, lijkely never, 
to return. The overflowing public coffers from which 
.we virtually shovelled out at will the resources we^ 
felt necessary to finance educauon have dwindled 
while the competing clafmants for resources from 
those same coffers have mounted. . • 

Added to the changing economic face of higher 
education, there is evident, particularly at state univer- 
siues andxolleges, a growing demand that these insti- 
tuirons reflect the goals of society as perceived by 
* society. Hence, there is a geheral tlrift away from value- 
oriented education (i.e., the hiunanities and liberal 
arts) to a vocation-oriented education (i.e., the health 



.sciences, professional schools, and applied Social 
sciences). ' . 

What all this means is that we in higher education 
now find that we must spend far more time before our 
many constituencies— legislative, alumni, general 
• public-^explainingand jiisCifying our purposes, prac- 
tices, and processes. We are also reqijired to'do some 
iniertsive internal program* review, and for the- first - 
time, some painful setting of specific program goals 
on a strict priority basis. 

The business of communicating and reporting 
about resource allocation management thierefore be- 
coMies increasingly important"^ td all of us in higheir 
educauon. No one can make the case^ for education 
. better than we. can, and I hope our recent experiences 
at Minnesota will be of some help as one example of 
h()w that can be done. 

A Unique Process in Program Kevteiu 

I believe what we have completed is a unique pro- 
cess in tlie institutional review of programs and in the 
setting of priorities for futtife growth and direction. 
1 hat process grew out of the crunch we experienced 
after the 1971 legislative session, which appropriated 
for the 1971-72 and 1972-73 fiscal years. The university 
received $33 million or nineteen percent more than the 
previoi^ biennium. 

, That increase, however, was not availi^le for gen- 
' end itistrtictipnal purposes. It went lajgel *or normal 
^ cost increases, ongoing commitments, and more, spe- 
cifically designated funds. Indeed, because the base 
^ appropWatioii for academic positions was actually cut 
by one litmdred fuljrtime-equivalent posifibns, the 
university fc^lmd itself faced vvith the need to retrench. 

No contingency plan was available to handle the 
unexpected retreYif hment, so the 1971-72 budget was 
prepari^d on the liasis of arbitrary, across-the-board 
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ciits. AicadeiTiic units were cut five percent and admin* 
iistrativetinits ien percent to free the real Ibcable funds 
necessary to ffltetinstructional needs. There was over* 
whelming agrcM||MDt that such a ^'procedure was de- 
structive, and the institution determined that a plan 
of program and priority review had to be developetf to 
avoid this situation in the future. 

Academic planning must precede fiscal'planning, 
but it is naive to assume that fiscal stringency auto- 
matically produces the kind of planning, both long 
and short-range, that will preserve and protect basic 
ediicaiiorial goals. What it may produce, instead, is a 
conflict of interests that strangles planning an^ results 
in decisions made on grounds of sheer expediency. 
Recognising the magnitude of the task before the uni- 
versity, I asked our Studenf^Faculty Senate for the help 
of two major Senate, committees as consultants to the 
administration. 

In a joint report of the Senate Committees on 
Educational Policy and Resources and Planning, the 
committees justified such input with the following 
recommendation: 

Faculty-stiideiii participation in university govern* 
ance caii significantly dctcnnine educational policy 
only insofar as these groups take an active rale in the 
budget and planning process. The university is coni- 
jxHing with many other bodies for state.funds and must 
justify its request for the additional resources needed to 
expand some programs, restore or preserve the qualit) ^ 
" of otliers, and add siifli new programs a.\ are judged edii; 
cationally desirable aiid necessary, hi Wveloping the" 
university's legislative request, some criteria must l)e 
used t() determine and rank priorities. The process of 
priority-ranking and justification in developing a bi«J- 
t^et is inescapable. Yhv i.ssue lx*fore the Senate i.s.ihe de- 
gree of faculty-student participation dn that process, 
I he University Senate can help maximue this partic- 
ipation by, first, recommending to ceijtral admiiiistra- s 
tion-suitablc criteria for ranking program-requests, and 
•second, assuring that the final decisions are consistent 
with these criteria by authorising axontinuing consul- 
tation process by appropriate bodies which are account- 
able to the Senate. * J 

The committees spent most of the summer of 197*1 
composing the document that jSrovided the base^on 
which the budget planning was to be done, for the 
fiscal year 1972-73. That document, entitled ''Account-., 
ability and Educational Criteria: University Planning, 
for Selective Growth,!' is. a landmark product of an 
ajcademic- legislative process. In it the committees 
recommended 'to tffe central administration that pri-^ 
orlj^ies be dc'rermined and set in planning the 1972-73 
budget, and suggested criteria against which collegiate 
units c ould m ea.su re and evaluate their programs' 
contributions to the university's mfes.ion. * J 

XheUniversityof Minnesota's mission has evolved 
over the decades as the state's higher education became 
more complex. Ten years ago the university cnrol.led^ 
almost half of the undergraduates in the state who 
went on for post-secondary education. We now enroll 
.less than one-third. Our role as a professional and 
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graduate institution, however, has increased, and two 
years ago the Board of Regeiits determined that our 
direction' would be avyay from lower division under- 
graduate instruction to upper division undergraduate, 
professional^ and graduate instruction. This evplution 
of mi/sion will require rigorous review of funding, 
and program priorities, a fact constantly borne in 
mind *fay the committee members who proposed cri- 
teria based on the university's overall goals and 
'Objectives. 

; Concerned, also, with the obvious need for ac- 
countability, the cojnmitt^es wrote: 

.Within a college, chairmen and faculties will rightly 
demand that, in the. ordering of priorities, justice not 
only'is done, but ^an he seen to be done, hi our context,, 
justice is defined by the contribution oi a program to 
the total educational mfssion of the collegiate iihil and 
the univl'rsity. . ■ 

Determining ""All-Unitfersity Priorities " .\ 

Each collegiate unit was asked to develop a plan 
which showed how the unit would build or jrebuild 
its prograins from its new and reduced (oii-the Jb^sis of. 
the across-the-board 1971-72 cut) budget base/ All-/ 
university priorities would be determined centrally. 
The document suggested that "whether a college re- 
ceives any funds for its proposals must depend upon 
the strength of the plan supporting the high prioVity 
?5tatus for the programs involved." 

Seven basic criteria were set forth by the commit- 
tees: ' 

1) Profhnu demand and productivity at^ various 
1 le\^ls;^ 

* 2)'-tmiquenes^ of programs; ^ * 
3) Centrality of programs to general university, 

nxission; ; " 
1) Institutional vitality (i.e., vitality of educa- 
0tional programs, faculty, and <itudent body); 
5) Redundancy, diversity, and qualify of life; 
5) Non-institutional reseJuch and Support units;. 

and ^ 
7) l?rogram <'ost.s. " 

The document then proposed a budget plan pro- 
cess which: 

1) Cut six percent froni each collegiate, support 
service, and administrative unit's budget; 

2) Reallocated die first three percent back to the 
units on the basis of program priorities and 
jtlsufications, determined by the individual 

. units; / . ' 

3) Reviewed uni|^ proposals against proposals 
J determined to b(^ all-university needs (e.g., tui- 
tion support, libraries, educational develop- 
ment); and 

•1) Reallocated some 53.4 million of the operations 
and niaintenance budget base (approximately 
59() million) to fund alUuniversity needs which 
woidd otherwise have gone unmet. 
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Committees were established at all .leviels. of the 
university to determine the priorities of each educa- 
tional unit. In addition, I expanded the Senate Con- 
sultative Committee of seven students, and eleven 
faculty include a number of , deans, rnembers of 
central administration, and more faculty and students. 
Together, this sub-gtoup numbered about thirty-five 
and served with the Senate committees that prepared 
the "Accountability" document, as the major point 
of consultation for the process. 

The Flow of Communication and Consultation 

After budgets were formulated at unit levels, they 
were forwarded to thie appropriate vice, president's 
office, whicli in turn presented them to the President 
ami Vice Presidents' Group^for the first general re- 
view and discussion. At this pointy and for the ne?xt 
two steps, there was also input .from the provosts, 
deans. Senate committees, and the Office of Budget 
Planning and Information Services. 

The budgets then moved to the Expanded Con*sul- 
tative Committee, which reviewed ;and discussed pro- 
posals in working sessions, and to joint meetings of 
the Regents' Committees on Educational Policy and 
Budget, Audit and Legislative Relationships. The 
Vice Presidents' Group and I reviewed the budgets a 
second ti"^<^ i" terms of student- faculty input, and 
made preliminary recornmendations that went to 
Regents' committees, the Expanded Consultative 
Committee, the dean^, and the Student-Faculty Senate 
for information. 

We reviewed the budgets a third time, and for- 
warded our recommendations to the joint , Regents' 
committees, which held a number of public meetings 
and working sessions so that those who wanted addi- 
tional input or who disagreed with the recommenda- 
tions could be heard. . 

From there the Vice Presidents^ Group and I re- 
viewed die budgets for final recommendations,^hich 
we then sent to the Regents for approval. 

Needless to say, the process was time-consuming 
and exhausting because of all fche various elements of 
input that it was necessary to include. We have not 



computed the amount of time spent, but I am sure the 
collective total of hours numbers in the thousands. 
Indeed, the Board of Regents only this month ap- 
proved the formal budgetary document for 1972-73, 
although the process of program review and budget 
formulation began more than a year ago. 

Now, if I may say something about the general 
atmosphere in which the process took place, perhaps 
the words "tense and uncertain" best characterized the 
.feelings of those involved. Be^rause the process was 
unprecedented, at least at Minnesota, few had any 
clear idea of what' it would be like. Minnesota, like 
most other institutions of higher learning, had grown 
used to incremental git)wth biidgets, and had to re- 
orient itself very quickly^ to zero base considerations 
through R and R deliberations. \ : 

Many doubted thr viability of the proposed pro- 
cess; some faculty and students suspected the motives 
of the administration in undertaking it; and nearly all 
of us doubted tliat it would be done with the type of- 
consultation and within the time schedule originally 
outlined. ' . / 

Much of the pain and conflict of our exercise 
flowed from the simultaneous atternpt to: 

^ ■» 

1) Determine the decision-mating and consulta- 
tion structure of the university for material re- 
source allocation; 

2) Set intermediate planning goals; 

3) Establish programmatic priorities and inter- 
mediate-term objectives; and 

4) Carry out the programmatic and efficiency re- 
views and the resource-balancing function oi* 
budgeting. 

The process was also marked by the concern of 
faculty who asked why thosefof one discipline should 
Ix* abl^ to judge the programs of another. And, finally, 
we haa to cope with the anxiety produced because we 
^ad never before had to justify our existence so thor- 
f)t)ghly in terms of .overall university mission and 
goals. 

There is nxuch to recommend^x tensive consulta- 
tion on all matters of program and budget decision- 
making. Fractionauon and the dispersal of power to 



actually make decisions, however, have little to rec- 
oiTimend them. I havfe often felt that internal govern- , 
ance would become more effective once the partici- 
pants — students, faculty, and administrators — under- 
stood the (jli(ferences- between -p)olicy-cor^sultation, 
poUcy-makipg, and poli^cy-implenientation. V 

Some oif the difficulty which attended out^experi- 
ence centered around the suspicion that the process 
was a sham— used uo legitimize decisions ailready 
made. That.suspicioii will nevet be entirely eradiated, 
biil nearly the whole University of Minnesota chm- 
munity of interests can be brought behind a rati(fl|^l 
budgeting And planning system if we are very qarenij[^ 
that the suspicion has n<i foundation in fact. Th^V 
means making staff work ^nd the consultative process \ 
central to ^ur activity, and being very sure that they 
arc not merely decorative. 

The creation of a new central structure, the Office 
of Budget Planning and Information Services, pro;^ 
vided invaluable assistance in the process, and is de- 
signed to make ongoing program planning possible. 
The office served as a ceptral location for all the Uni- 
vers-ity planning tied to the allocation of resources. It 
furnished Ihe university with a staff that had die neces- 
sary technical skills to carry off the budget planning. 
We recognized the limijlations of our data bases, and 
set BPIS tq vvork bolstering appropriate information 
reservoirs. For the first time, we are moving to a point 
ar which we caft justify programmalically our neeos 
and. requests according to cost figures, enrollment 
projections, and general institutional analyses. We 
see BPIS functioning in the future not rilerely as a ser- 
vice aim of the central aclrninistration, but as a re- 
soinre center upon which deans and college-level 
planning groups ran draw. 

And i\ is significant, i feel," that we have located 
the office under th^ Vice Presid^^it for Administration, 
and not within the bailiwick of the two vice presi- 
dential offices that spend the most money; Academic 
Administration and Finance, Planning and Opera- 
tions. 

VVe feel it is more imperative than ever that ac- 
curate information be made available ro all the par- 
tirif>ants in the budget planning proce^fs. • Some . 
difficulties developed as a result of misinformation, 
the Ix'si example of which centered on bur human- 
ities program. 

Humanities at the University of Minnesota, has 
been largely an undergraduate program in which 
many of the* courses were taught by junior faculty and 
teaching assistants. and associates. During the aca- 
deinic year F970-71, a student-faculty group was 
formed to investigate the possibilities of strengthen- 
ing the progi^im, and that committee made several 
recommendaticifes early in 1971. The recommendations 
were incorporated into a proposed reorganization of 
,the program which soiight to incr^iserthe numl)er of 
full-time faculty, reduce the numberof te^Khing asso- 
ciates and assistants employed, ex pa rid the program's 



area of influence to include students from all parts of 
the university, and plan for future involvement in 
-graduate studies. 

These reccimmeijidations were incorporated into 
die College of Liber;|il Arts' retrenehrnehl and reallo- 
cation plan, and the result was some ^neral confusion 
and anxiety because of misinformation and misunder- 
stood decisions. Many teaching associates and assis- 
tants were nOt rehired for academic year 1972-73 
lx*cause it was decided by student-faculty groups, that 
reallocable funds w^ie instead to be channeled toward 
getting a new director and^dcjitional senior faculty. 
It was not felt that a strong program could be built 
and carried on the backs of junior staff alone. Many 
of those not rehired, however, viewed the decision as 
^^ne of expedience; it is easier to get rid of norr- tenured 
junior faculty than tenured faculty. 

A fact that golf lost in tbe. confusion, however, was 
that recommendfjtions anil plans to strengthen the 
progr;^ were m^de before a retrenchment and leallo: 
caiioriWtualion ,(levelop)ed. The imperatives of an R 
and R f^rpc€?ss dictated th?5(t w^e follow through oil 
those iec6it^in<?i|idations as soon as |X)ssibl€ to take 
advantage bt \y hat limitecL resources and flexibility 
we might hav^^'?^ Given the JGiisiiiviiy of the issue, I 
cannot overemphasize how in^oi lani it was to main- 
tain open lines ofxcommunication and information. 

The Value of Institutional Selj-Evaluatioji 

Not everyone, including sbme key participants, 
feels' the process was worth tjhe effott. One dean said it 
was **ioo much, too fast, to(l) ^oon.*' Another said the 
achninisiraiion should hav^^ taken a fow-profil^ ap- 
proach to the leirenchmenll instead of callivig for an 
all-university (evaluation. Some faculty feel we jiid not 
go far enough lo cause Che jkind of self-evaluation the 
univer>;ity needs. One'profiessor told me that her de- 
partment miglrt eujd up' changing some of its programs 
and priorities if it were askt^d to cut sixty percent of its 
budget instead of six. And sorne of those most directly 
involved in the consultative process felt that the num- 
ber of hours they spent in Committee" meetings arid 
hearings might have been overkill. 

To the first observati^bn, I must say that I think we 
tlid remarkably well, given our enormous task and*our 
limited time schedule. I agree, however, that had we 
mort^ time, we might have been able lo lessen the 
anxieties and allow for a niore thoughtful and-rc\flec- 
tij^e process. With our limited experience of one.yepr, 
we can J^etter anticipate our future attempts at a pro- 
gram budget and planning process. 

Tcj the second, I think the University of Minne- 
sota, and perhaps most institutions of higher learning, 
are long overdue in rigorous self-analysis and evalua- 
tion. Regardless of the motivation, I think the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is a much healthier institution for 
having undergone, such intensive internal review. 
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To thip third point, I agreFtlTarpmgfam-i^^ 
should be' an ongoing process, only begun with last 
.year's budget planning process. I do hot necessarily 
Ix'lieve th^t every department jyid program should be ^ 
completely reviewed .every single year, but I do feel 
that such review should occur regularly. 

And to the last observation, to the fear that the 
planniiFi^ and budget-building processes distracted 
faculty and students from the '^real work" of educa- 
tion, let nie say that there can be no more important 
work for any organization than th;it%deterniination of 
its own goals and the means for achieving them. To 
Ik* sure, I think an extraordinaryiamount of time and 
energy was consumed iri carrying out the process. I 
am certain an evaluation of the process will yi'eld some 
proposals for more efficient and effective use of faculty 
and student time. 

As for the practical results of our efforts — the pro- 
cess^ in the end, pi^oduced: 

1) The most open and infdrmed debate on the 
university's budget in the institution's history 
(one faculty member entitled it: "Everything 
You Ever \Vanted to Know About Budgets but 
VV^ere Sorry You Asked"); 

2) The most finely-drawn budget the university 
• has had in modern history; 

3) The best programmatic statements the univer- 
sity has ever had with which, to justify budget 
requests to the stat^ legislature; 

4) The first'step toward a careful delineation of 
legislative budget requests' in terrris^ of instruc- 
tion, research, and administrative needs; and 

3) .Some substantial shifts in funding, which re- 
flect, in part, the university's direction as deter- 
mined by its various constituents. 

We are now in another process, thai of rev iewing 
anil evaUiating the effectii of our past year's experi- 
ences in budget planning. Both the Stirdent-Faculty 
Senate and members of mv administrative staff wvh pre- 
paring reports on their findings and recommendations 
about the course of future processes. Those reports 
are not yet in, but I have a feeling the consensus wjll 
be that we made some mi.stakes along the wayf laigely 
due to our inexperience, and mat wt^ may have to 
modify our approach. 

But overall, the process was a useful, practical, 
and enlightening experience, one whioh we will 
probably follow in the fuune and one which can stand 
as an example to the rest of the country of a univer- 
sity's decision to assume responsibility for" managing 
its own affairs. 

. The folloioing represent excerpts from the remarks of 
Vivian IV. Henderson, Donald E. Garretson and 
Joseph Soshnih who, as a panel, responded to Dr. 
Moos' presentation and to the larger question of 
Reporting and Communicating for more effective 
resburt^zetUocatibn management. 




The question of how to effectively communicate 
resource allocation and use is a natural outgrowth of 
the quest for information by various groups in society 
and the "information explosion" tha,t is under way all. 
around us. The communication of decisions on re- 
source allocation and use; as well as an understanding 
of and a participation in the process by which such 
decisions are made,'is a significant chayenge to higher 
education. This has become quite clear during the 
last four or five year5. Alumni, students, faculty, legis- 
lators, community groups, and donc>rs seriously ques- 
tion, in ;\ variety of ways, how resources are allocated 
and used. Decisions in this regard are under increasing 
. scrutiny and challenglp. The extent to which decisions 
on resource allocation and use are ^communicated to " 
the various constituencies, and the extent to whicrh 
these groups -participate in the pmcess of decision 
-making, will largely determine the nature of relations 
between adiiiiriistrators and their constituencies. This, 
it seems to me, is iit the heart of the paper presented by 
President iVIoos. 

Colleges and universities have only recently be- 
gun to take seriously the question of connnunicating 
problems, processes, a'nd "results of resource alloca- 
tion and use. The budget and the audit, in many 
instances, are the most closely guarded secrets in the 
institution. Since deficits have engulfed' .so many pri- 
vate colleges and universities, administrators have 
recently begun.to share and communicate information 
on buclgetVand audits to a wide spectrum of' cori- 
.stitiiencfes. ''Priorities" has become a well known 
point Of articulation, iind the establishment of pri- 
orities, has become a starting point for the involve- 
ment of constituencies iii determining resource allocar 
tion and use. histitutional budgets are cast within a 
framework of priorities. 

rt .The budget is dearly the institution's most impor- 
tai^it and significant statement of resource allocation 
and use. However, it is cUso, in too many instances, 
ilu' most closely guarded secret in the institution, 
riirough the budget, the president and the admin- 
istration j)resent an assessment of the institution's 
:*|)roblcms /nntially and, indeed, a proposal for deal- 
ing with them. State legislatures, in essence, r^uire 
this of public institutions. Private collies also have 
this respansibihly. . 

The budget iy the vehicle for communicating the 
details of the president's assessment and recommenda- 
tions. It is the ehier instrument for forcing and record- 
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injg execuiive decisions about institutional priorities — 
olj>jeciives the institution should seek, the share of the 
irfstitution's resources that should be devoted to each, 
ahd how costs should be distributed and underwritten. 
-Thi i annual, r eview necessitated by the pi^eparation of 
tjjie budgePaIso~give5~-the-i^f€sidmL^^ admin- 
istration an opportunity to weigh the effectiveness 
o^ the institution's programs in achieving their pur- 
pbses, and to consider how they might be improved, 
j One aspect M the problem was ortce sharply 
dichotomized between public and private institu- 
tions — i.e.i sources of resources; At one time, puBlic 
institutions built their budgets and asked legislatures 
for the funds, and legislatures levied taxes to support 
the schools. The public paid the taxes without too 
rpLich outcry. This is no longer the case. Public 
colleges must now answer to a variety of publics and 
justify their resource requests and use in a variety of 
ways. The private college.s, on the other hand, ^ad a 
virtual monopoly on private philanthropy and de- 
pended largely upon that philanthropy and alumni 
for support. Today, ' public institutions are seeking 
these same sources of income, and the private schools 
are vigorous recipients of federal funds and are in- 
creasingly seeking state funds for higher education. 
These developments have extended //accountability" 
for resource use and allocation beyond traditional 
boundaries for both sets of institutions. 

From the perspective, of president of a small^jpri- 
vate college, there are three essential aspects of this, 
m'aiter, as I see it: ^ 

1) The structure for determining resource alloca- 
tion and the processing of that determination; 

2) -The structure for delivering results once de- 

lerniination is made; and 

3) Public relations. 

Impediments to. the effective c/oinmunication of 
resource allocation iriclude the following: 

1) Conventional wisdom -a bout fiscal information; 
^ 2) Presidential /*power"; 

♦ 3) Fear of open (public) scrutiny; and 

4) Antiquated machinery 
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^l^^pHIIHI 3iM Corporation 

... First, let me say I am indeed familiar with 
President Moos' problems and concur with m(St of . 
his recommendations. Certainly, we can agree on the 
need for more careful allocation of resources and for 
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more accurate, interesting and understandable ways 
of reporting institutional goals, priorities and budgets: . 
■ This applies equally to the '^private" college, and I 
' Would support his view that planning and budgeting 
must be a continuous process in this era of rapid 
changes in our society an4 in our institutions. The 
experiences of uncounted educational institutions 
certainly confirm the need f6r contingency planning 
in this dynamic World. 

There are, however, some additional things to 
consider in generalizing about the heeds of U.S. educa- 
tional institutions. . " /' ^ 

1 ) %ronger tind better trained adrninistrators must 
/ be developed in both the academic and business 

^ areas. This is particularly applicable to the 
acadt|piic side and at the chief executive office 
level. These ranks areoften filled by candidates 
who have excelled in the classroom who must 
wilearn old skjlh and allegiances and develop 
new ones — a task which is not always achieved 
by.all *'promotees." . . 

2) Another area of concern involves the structure 
and function of campus committees. President 
Moos spoke of a committee of thirty-five indi- 

. viduals. I submit that .this is too large to be a 
very, effecii^ve forum, unless vigorous sub-, 
committees are formed. President Moos, per- 
haps inadvertently, also spoke of a committee 
determining priorities or goals. In my view, ' 
. policies and goals can only be recommended 
by the kind of broad-based committee which 
was evidently involved. 

3) Additionally, there is concern with the inef- 
ficiency of most campiis committees. The 

; amount qf time and energy expended is exces- 
siveVin relation to the authority and on-going 
impact of many of these committees. Disciis- 
sions tend to be philosophical and even nit- 
picking in nature, or inordinately concerned 
with semantics. By their nature, campus com- 
mitteQjS; tend to degenerate into criticisms of 
fai^itVfa administration, or* other leadership. 
Amin,^w their nature, they have little com- 
p<^er{ile to make (or advise upon) the multi- 
tud^""*©! daily ^decisions faced by any admin- 
istrator. Hence, they have limited credibility 
in criticizing such decisions. Real research and 
the marshalling of pertinent fdcts are all too 
often absent, remarkably so in view of the 
academic environment and involvement:. . . 

Many subjects of campus dissent do constitute 
educational opportunities — whether in the classroom 
or in campus cornmittees.* They are opportunities 
which, I feel, are being conipletely missed. 

Proxy discussions on many campuses, for example, 
represent a greab chance to educate our^ young people 
(and some faculty members too, I suspect) on the de- 
yelojSment of the corporate form, past efforts to 
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create a viable corporate democracy, certain aspects 
of law', the history and {mictions of tjhe SEC, etc. 
Pollution concerns could lead to very meaningful 
discussions of chemistry, biology, physics and other^ 
scientific disciplines, not to mention history and law. 

It might appear that this criricismj of a missed 
educational opportunity is more approji^riate for the 
academic side of institutions. To the cotitrary, it has 
.distinctly /mrtricm/ implications. i 

Lyman Glenny, Acting Dire.ctor of ihe Berkeley 
Center for Re^arch and Developnienti in Higher 
Education, was quoted as explaining; waning donor 
support and lean appropriations by sayirig,' '/Higher 
Education isn't at the bottom of anyone's list, but it 
no longer is at the top, either." An article in the 
Chronicle of Higher Education in which this appeared 
suggested that the impact of other cpstly social prob- 
lems has moved education down on the priority lists 
of donors and legislators. These individuals do not 
see education as addressing itself, with any real suc- 
cess, to the solution of the social problems oi the day. 
Hence, they allocate funds elsewhere. \ 

The theme of this conference is ''Resource Alloca- 
tion Management." This theme suggests not only the 
fiscal resources, but also the educational resources and 
opportunities which F have briefly mentioned. By 
^'educational resources," I mean the accumulated 
knowledge and the research and teaching skills^ of the 
academic side of your institutions.. Greater pertinence 
and effectiveness in the lise of educational resources 
to propose solutions for and not simply highlighting 
our hijgh-priority social problems would- contribute 
much to the resolution of our fiscal resource aijloca- 
tion problems. 
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...I was very interested in Dr. Moos' account 
of recent evalu^Ttion and planning efforts, both aca- 
demic and firiancial, yt the University of Minnesotki. 
In a real ail^ personal way I found myself reacting io 
-many or :he observations and recommendations in- 
cluclpdin the 'Joint Report of the Senate Coin"^|^^^^s 
on/ Education Policy and Resources and Planuing.r 
^^ead and re-read the following statement included 
in Dr. Moos' paper: 1 

Within a collci^e, chaiiinerf and faculties will rightli' 
demmid lhat. in ihe. ordering of prioritit^s, justice not 
only is done, but can l>e seen to be done. In our context 



justice is d<^fined by the contribution of a program to 
tlie total educational mission of the collegiate unit and 
. •. the univer^uy. 

I confess to being drawn especially to this state- 
ment taken from the *'Joint Report" l)ecause it is ad- 
dressed to one of the central concerns I ha\^' had 
throughout my period of service as a university admin- 
istrator. The following\is a portion of a paper discuss- 
ing budget planning which I presented to the 
Association of Governing Boards eleven \ears ago: 

One of the perennial problems in budget planning is . 
the f)robleni of "watered" requests. American tourists 
abroadare intrigued with the multi-price policies which 
they find as they visit J)azaars in Asia. American bureau- 
cracy ha > developed. its own counterpart in the form of ^ 
"wiuered" budget reQucsts. So long as this practice 
prevails, budgei planning will retain an atmosphere 
of doubt and suspicion. It shoidd be pointed out, how- 
e\er, that the problem of "water" in budgei rec^uests is 
one w-hich governing boards and cenUal administrators 
have in some instances helf)ed to create. Across-tlie- 
board reductions in budget rec^uesi.s are an open invita- 
tion lo die inclusicm' of. "watei'*' for the next round. 
Failiue over a long periocj^of time to dehydrate the 
"watered" rec]uests of onc^ division of the university 
will cause "water" tg^seek a similar level" in other 
divisions. In bud^^gtplanning, as inodier organized 
endeavc)r, willuigness lo make - c oncessions or sacri- 
fices is concHnonal. l^iless all who are involved are 
called upoilto make concessions on an ec]ui(able basis, 
cooperation and acceptance will be withheld. There is 
no m6re ingenious subterfuge than that which is prac- 
ijctdHbrr a clever. administratc)r who is motivated by 
righteous indignation. 

/ It goes without saying that deviousness, secrecy, 
and mystery are not devices peculiar tO any single 
group on the college or university campus. Suspicion 
and conflict between academic and financial admin- 
istrators, when encountered, has generally arisen 
through application of the "fhystificatic^n principle" 
on both sides. ^ 
Given my long-standing views on the need for 
cooperation and trust in budget planning, it should 
not bt^ at all surprising that I have reacted so favorably 

• to the emphasis upon broadly-based participation 
described in Dr. Moos' presentation. ... / 

tTp to^ this;point my observations concerning re- 
pc'^rting and communicating have emphasized the 

: "internal .puWit" Of the college or university. Any 
ccMisideration* of reporting and communicating ob- 
viously shoiild focus also on the many '/external pub- 
lics" with wbicli educational institutions must be 
concerned. It is at best an understatement to point out 
that these "external publics" are varied and diverse in 
otheir awarenes.s, interests, aspirations, loyalties, pre- 
judices, and suspicions— all as relafed to the nature 
and purpose of higher education. 

Not too long ago a colleague of mine at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, in the introduction to a book of 
essays entitled in Public Higher Educa- 

tion,' emphasized the importance of public attitudes 




and expectations to the future 6f higher education. In 
parr, *he^wrote as follows:'^' ' 

Never has the man on the street ex pec ted more from pub- 
lic higher education than He does4i)day. In a very real 
sense, he expects our colleges and imivefsities to answer 
' many of ihc urians\verabre questions of our i ime . . . . 

Those of us associated with higher education must be- 
come more concerned about interpreting our institu- 
tions' objectives, responsibilities, and activities to the 
public. We have been complacent for too Ipng. \Ve must, 
, as Robert Goheen suggests, participate in a crusade to 
educate not only the g.eneral public, but-many of our 
students, faculty meinwrs, and administrat9rs about the 
ways and means of our colleges and universities. 

It should be clear from' the emphasis that I ha^e 
placed upon communication with^**external publics'* 
that I do not view institutional public relations as|ihe 
responsibility of a single individual or department 
within a college or university. It is my view that rpajor 
responsibility in this area rests upon all senior admin- 
istrators, specifically including business and finance 
officers. 
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With' regard to the workings of a college or. uni- 
versity, senior administrators must be **bi-linguSl." 
The college or university presidi^t and his senior 
associate are the Channels" between the academic 
cormnunity and governing boards and the society at 
large. .... 

- In-Ojncluding my comments on reportfhg and 
coriiinu iffcaling, I return to 'an observation niade^ by 
President Moos early in his presentation: /*The over- 
flowing public coffers fronv vc+4ch we yirtuH|% 
shovelled out at wilK the, resources we felt necessary to 
finance education have dwindled while the conageting; 
claimants for resources from those same coffersTiave 
mounted." v' 

Scarcity of resources is a continuing phenomenon, 
a chronic condition in most non-profit endeavorjg. Pri- 
ority decisions in allocating scarce resources, by defi- 
nitioijpire tlie fulcrum on which services rendered by 
these enterprises w.ill rise and falL Clearly, there are 
no effortless solutions to the problems /of admin- 
istrators in obtaining and managing the financial re- 
sources needed by the institutions they serve. ... * 
* ■ ■ ■ % 
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PHOhl'SS/OWtL hJl.E is a XACCIiO f)iwlmi(jnn snirs, dnrl-. . 
(}f}{'d to stiniiilntr f)Y'6-f('ssi()nitl i oninntturfition, in xi'fiif h ore 
fjtrsfulcil nrtit Irs l)rlirx'r(Lto Ijr of intrrrst anil TY//iW<^/;//rgr (uul -0 
unifrrstly Jnisirtcss officrrs':. Artii Irs arr rrt otfDiwudrd Jmi^iihli( d- 
titvi, fiftrr (tirrfiil rrx'irxc h\ XAC'CHO rrf)rrsr)}t{ttn*rs. ririt**^hH(i 
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inithors, and thrir fnifjlii atirin dors not sii^nify iifU{U{tlifird utirpt- 
nnt r by SACt^aO or by its ( ontnuttrrs. 



